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SCENE II

[Cobbler Js stall, just as he left it.
[King and cobbler come up on the right-hand
stage (which is the street) arm in arm.]

KING. Well, now I must leave thee. Fare-
well, and I'm glad to have met such an honest,
merry fellow.

COBBLER (seizing him by the arm and pull-
ing him toward the door). No, by my faith,
you shall not go yet. You shall come first and
sit with me for a while, for you are the most
honest blade I ever met, and I love an honest,
merry companion with all my heart.

[Opens door and fairly pulls King in.]

KING. And you're a right merry companion
yourself. Very well, I'll bide a bit.

COBBLER. There, sit thee down. Thou art
welcome; but I must desire thee to speak softly
for fear of waking my wife, Joan, who lies in
her bed in yonder closet; for if she should wake
she would certainly make our ears ring.

KING (laughing). Never fear, I'll be as
still as a mouse.

[Cobbler goes to side of stage and fetches a huge
loaf of bread and a knife. Sweeps rubbish
off his bench j gets a plate for each and a mug.
Cuts slices of bread. Then brings forth
a big cheese. Tiptoes about all the while very
carefully, with frequent looks toward the
closet where Joan sleeps]

COBBLER. Come, will you eat some of my
bread and cheese? To my mind there's no
good fellowship like eating and drinking.

KING. That will I gladly. (Draws up a stool,
and they sit down.}

COBBLER (lifting his mug). A health to all
true hearts and merry companions.

KING. Right readily, good friend, I '11 pledge
thee.

[They eat and drink together.]

KING. Come, I '11 give thee a health (lifts his
mug). Here's a good health to the king!

COBBLER. With all my heart. I'll pledge
thee that if only in water.

KING. That was a merry song you sang me
over at the inn. Won't you give me another?

COBBLER (glances fearfully behind him toward
the closet; holds up his hand for silence). No,
Nol I dare not. 'T would wake Joan, and

then you'd be as sorry as I. No, not even if
the king asked me would I sing a song now.
KING. Not even for the king! Truly I
believe thee. But that reminds me. As I
told you over at the inn yonder I come from the
court, and I want you to come up there and
see me.
COBBLER. That's so. You're such a jolly,
simple fellow, I keep forgetting you're from
the court.
KING. I'm from the court sure enough,
and I want you to come there and see me. I '11
make you very welcome.
COBBLER (seizes his hand and shakes it heart-
ily). By my faith, you're one of the most
honest fellows I ever met in all my life. I
thought you were a bit stiff and proud when you
first came in, but it was my stupidity. I come to
court! Did you ever hear the like of that?
What would Joan say! But there (ruefully),
it's no use. I can't go.
KING.   And why not?
COBBLER.   She'll never let me.
KING.   But must you ask her?
COBBLER. She keeps the keys to my holiday
clothes.
KING (laughing}. Then come without your
holiday clothes. Come as you are.
COBBLER (looking down on his leather apron).
Come as I ami I'll warrant you haven't
been at court long. I've never been, but I
know this one thing more than you, that one
doesn't go to court without holiday clothes.
But there, I'll take Joan when she's in a good
humor, and mayhap she '11 let me go.
KING. But who will you ask for when you
come to court?
COBBLER (comically). I never thought of
that. Who shall I?
KING. My name is Harry Tudor, and if
you ask anyone about the court for Harry
Tudor they will surely bring you to me, for I
am very well known there.
[Sounds of someone turning and moving, and
of snores.]
COBBLER (leaping up in alarm). In faith
you must be gone now, for my wife Joan begins
to grumble. She will awake presently, and I
would not for half of all the old shoes in my
shop that she should find you here.
KING.   I'm gone.